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STUDENTS WELCOME “SOFT-SHELLS’”’ 


The life expectancy of paperback textbooks will be tested next spring in more 
than 100 Texas classrooms where 4,000 "soft-shells" will be distributed to students 
in grades 3 through high school. The experiment, to be conducted by the state board 
of education, will be watched with interest by schoolmen throughout the country be- 
cause of paperback text boom, mostly at college level. 





Initial cost of paperbacks is about one-third of standard hard covers. The 
Texas experiment, aimed at saving money, will show how much early replacement costs 
dip into initial saving. 





Paperback title list has grown in last 18 months to 13,900, from 6,500, with 
biggest rise during last year (30 percent) in serious books. One New York educa- 
tional bookstore reports 75 percent of all sales in its general book department 
during this fall's school opening rush were paperbacks, up from 10 percent five 
years ago. The Book Manufacturers Institute forecasts paperback sales to college 
students will rise 103 percent in next five years. 





A New York Times survey of college students and teachers showed: 





@ Teachers are assigning more reading because of increasing availability 
of a wide variety of paperback titles. This is true not only for lit- 
erature assignments, but also in physics, math, etc. 


Paperbacks have advantages of format (light and little compared, say, 
to a standard anthology), cheaper price, more up-to-date material than 
many standard texts, and, from a psychological standpoint, look less 
difficult to read. 


Instead of reselling texts after completing a course, students keep 
paperbacks and begin building own home libraries. 


High=-school teachers are only beginning to use paperbacks for supplemental read- 
ing. To encourage their use in high schools, major mass-publishers of paperbacks 
sponsor one-day book fairs in schools, with profits going to a school group. 








Hard cover text sales are up too. American Textbook Publishers Institute says 
hard covers and paperbacks are different products, with different specifications as 
to type, weight of paper, strength of binding, design (maps, charts, illustrations), 
and durability. Each has advantages for certain purposes, Institute asserts, and 
hard covers (average cost $1.82 at elementary level; $4.52 at college) are still 
a bargain. 


Sudden sales swing to paperbacks, amazing booksellers, led New York Times to 
comment: "The paperback book, described less than a decade ago as a showcase for 
the three S's--sex, sadism, and the smoking gun--is doing wonders with the three R's." 
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School boards, along with the general public, have exhibited an upsurge 











TR-12) which may be obtained from state civil defense directors. 
them, write to Office of Civil Defense, Battle Creek, Mich. 


of interest in fall-out shelters as the Berlin crisis continues. 
York's Gov. Rockefeller has called the legislature into special session, 


New 


Nov. 9, to act on his proposal to offer state aid to schools, public or 


private, for construction of shelters. 
an underground school with shelter space for 1,940; Jackson, Mich., Hart- 


Artesia, N. Mex., is completing 


ford, Conn., Arvada, Colo., Battle Creek, Mich., are incorporating shel- 


ters in schools under construction. 


the problem. 


Many other communities are studying 
Available for guidance is School Shelter (Technical Report 
If unavailable from 
Twenty-one page booklet 





includes floor plans for four typical school shelters. 


Lo Outcome of Washington policy conference of educators of the Free World under aus- 





pices of Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development as seen by Fred Hech- 


inger, New York Times education editor: 





(1) New appreciation of need for mass educa- 


tion (as opposed to European elite system), plus new emphasis on excellence; (2) dem- 
onstrated need for long-term educational planning; (3) science and math urged, not just 
as specialties, but as part of general curriculum; (4) pressing need, in emerging na- 
tions, for teachers and teacher colleges (downgrading attempts to establish "prestige" 
universities where need is for intermediate level training). 


» Guidelines for teaching controversial issues in high school were offered by the 





Philadelphia Board of Education. 
study controversial issues; to free access to needed materials; to competent instruction, 


Teachers were told that students have right: to 


free from bias; to form and express opinions without jeopardizing their position with 


teacher or school. 


Teachers were urged to maintain objectivity, refrain from using 


classroom privileges and prestige to promote partisan points of view. 


B® Louisiana lost (for sixth time in two years) Supreme Court decision on its segre- 





gation statutes. 


The court let stand, without arguments, lower court decision upset- 


ting as unconstitutional two laws intended to permit criminal prosecution of those who 
help or encourage sending pupils to integrated schools. 


PB Georgia faced first court test of its 1961 tuition grant law. 





Denied grant for 


daughter's tuition at segregated private school, Atlanta citizen sued to force the 


board of education to pay it. 


The statute says state superintendent may pay it, with- 


holding state funds otherwise due to local school boards refusing grants. 


PB Abolition of office of county school superintendent was recommended by Missouri 





Public Expenditure Survey for 31 Missouri counties in which the office remains but has 


no schools under supervision as a result of reorganizations. 


Missouri, which had 8,422 


school districts in 1948, now has 1,700. 


P The governor of South Carolina (like the governor of North Carolina) aims at dra- 





matic improvement of the state's schools. 


Gov. Hollings told his third annual Gover- 


nor's Conference South Carolina must, within the next five years, undertake an "educa- 
tional crusade" to lift level of state's schools in that period to what would otherwise 


take 10 or 15 years. 
uary he proposed: 


In a preview of what he may recommend to the legislature in Jan- 
State-local matching funds for school financing, reorganization of 


state department of education, appointment rather than election of state school super- 
intendent, other changes. 


B Facts about communism will be taught in California high schools next year through 





a course being developed by the state department of education. 


Advisory committees 


will help prepare course, and state-approved library materials will be assembled for 


inspection at Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


be up to local schools. 
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Decision on whether to teach the course will 





A DIFFERENT DRUMMER 


A profile of the creative mind is being drawn up by University of California scien- 
tists after a six-year study of hundreds of persons--writers, research scientists, math- 
ematicians, architects, others--rated as highly creative by leaders in fields in which 
they operate. Out of data recorded on computer cards, these conclusions emerge: 





The creative person is intelligent (but not necessarily markedly so), independent, 
curious, skeptical, emotionally committed to his work, energetic, aesthetically sensi- 
tive, introverted, nonconformist, occasionally egotistical, almost always actuated by 
"a sense of destiny." He has few interests in common with farmers, carpenters, account- 
ants, bankers, policemen, or undertakers. His interests, whatever his field, often 
parallel those of artists, psychologists, writers, physicists, and musicians. He is not 
very interested in details, is concerned with implications, symbolism, meanings. 





"Creative people are not well rounded; they have sharp edges," says Donald W. Mac- 
Kinnon, director of the university's Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
which has been conducting the study under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Sev- 
eral books reporting on the investigation are in preparation. Ultimate outcome may be 
a means of predicting creativity, but now it is concerned with discovering characteris- 
tics of creativity in those who have demonstrated that they possess it. 





Schools may overlook the creative student, the researchers have discovered, because, 
often, he is not a "satisfactory" student. He may, as Thoreau suggested, “hear a dif- 
ferent drummer."" He may resist group work, follow his own interests, set goals for him- 
self other than those set for the class. One of the most highly original architects 
studied turned out to be one who had been advised by his college dean to drop the sub- 
ject because he had no talent for it. Many, MacKinnon said, had academic records which 

e* bar them from today's graduate schools. They weren't "grade getters." 





A certain amount of intelligence appears to be necessary, but above the threshold, 


which appears to be an IQ of about 120, it doesn't make much difference, the research 
indicates. 











Cardinal Cushing on Federal School Aid 


Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, marked out a new position 
on the subject of federal aid to education in a column appearing last Sunday in 
The Pilot, official weekly newspaper of his archdiocese. It represented a de- 
parture from the position which has been taken by Cardinal Spellman of New York, 
who opposes federal aid to public schools as discriminatory unless aid is also 
given to private schools. Cardinal Cushing wrote that he was unconvinced that 
the Constitution forbade all aid to private schools, but added: 





"T feel that so long as the majority of the American people are against 
such use of taxes, Catholics should try to prove their right to such assistance, 
but neither force such legislation through at the expense of national disunity 
or use their political influence in Congress to block other legislation of 
benefit to education because they do not get their own way." 





An aide to Cardinal Cushing, reconciling his statement with that of the 
Catholic Bishops' statement of last March, pointed out that the Bishops had 
said they would oppose discrimination, but were careful not to say that they would 
@ oppose federal aid. 
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EDUCAT FE ONT SCoPE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


% “A Man's Life in a Woman's World" (Nov. McCall's) is a tongue-in-cheek report, 
by Joseph F. Hannan, on what it's like to be a "dedicated, hard-working, shave-twice @ 
-a-day male elementary-school teacher." The 8=page article, lavishly illustrated, 
is taken from Mr. Hannan's forthcoming book, Never Tease a Dinosaur, to be published 
by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Although Mr. Hannan tends to overdraw some of the 
crises all teachers--and especially a man--face in the sixth grade, the article con- 
tains several amusing passages, and most of the fun he pokes is at himself. 








OTHER NOVEMBER ARTICLES: Harper's Magazine: "How To Destroy the Churches," by 
Edmond Cahn, who feels most opponents of federal aid for church schools are on right 
side for wrong reasons. Also "Howard University: Campus and Cause," by Milton 
Viorst. @ McCall's: "Bored of Education,'"' by Mary Augusta Rodgers. 





IN NEWS MAGAZINES: James B. Conant's study of the problems of schools in big 
cities and suburbs is the subject of articles in Time (Oct. 27) and U.S. News & 
World Report (Oct. 30). 











ON TELEVISION: Report on economic plight of British school teachers will be 
given on NBC-TV "Here and Now," Fri., Oct. 27 (10:30 p.m. E.D.T.), when Frank McGee 
will discuss the National Union of Teachers, Britain's equivalent of the NEA. 








EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


REPORT: Reprints of Two Studies on In-Service Education of College Instructors 
("Orienting New Faculty Members,"' by Norbert J. Tracy, and "Problems of New Faculty 
Members," by Harlan R. McCall, from the fall 1961 North Central Assn. Quarterly) are 
available from the North Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 5454 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago 15, I11.; price 25¢. é 








PEOPLE: John K. Norton, professor emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
and National Education Assn.'s first director of research (1922-31), has begun a 
year's study of the development of NEA services in the large urban areas. e@ Max 
Bickford, supt. of schools, El Dorado, Kansas, began new duties as executive secy., 
Kansas State Board of Regents, Topeka. e@ Appointed to newly created U.S. Office of 
Education positions: J. Ned Bryan, formerly director of talented student projects 
for North Central Assn. and for NEA, to head special project aimed at developing 
techniques of discovery and encouragement of superior abilities among American youth; 
and Edwina Deans, formerly elementary mathematics supervisor of schools, Arlington 
County, Va., to survey trends in elementary mathematics in public school systems and 
advise on setting up and evaluating experimental mathematics projects. 











Bashir Ahmad, Pakistan camel driver visiting U.S., had advice for students. At 
Johnson City, Texas: "When I was young, I did not have an opportunity to go to 
school. -You have the opportunity. Please make the most of it so you can make this 
a better world.” At Vienna, Va.: "Education is one thing that can't be taken away, 
from you." 





Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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